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The following short Biography of Alexander the }]siangs were routed. 


Great, prepared for the Cabinet by one of 
our Correspondents, may not be uninterestiag 
to our numerous readers, who are fond of 
Historical Sketches. 


BIOGRAPHY OF 


ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
Alexander the Great, son of Philip, 


- king of Macedon, was born at Pella, the 


first year of the 106th Olympiad, the 
355th before the birth of Christ, and at 
15 years of age was delivered to the 
tuition of Aristotle. He discovered 
very early a mighty spirit, and symp- 
toms of that vast and immoderate ambi- 
tion which was afterwards to make him 
the scourge of mankind and the pest of 
the world. At twenty years of age, he 
succeeded his father as king of Macedon : 
he was also chosen, in the room of his 
father, generalissimo in the projected 
expedition against the Persians ; but the 
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His second was at! 
Issus, a city of Celicia, where he was 
also victorious in an eminent degree ; 
for the camp of Darius, with his mother, 
wife and children, fell into his hands ; 
and the handsome and generous treat- 
ment which he showed them is justly 
reckoned the noblest, and most amiable 
transaction of his life. While he was 
in this country he caught a violent fever 
by bathing when hot, in the cold waters 
of the river Cydnus ; and this fever was 
made more violent from his impatience 
of being detained by it. The army was 
under the utmost consternation, and no 
physician duret undertake the cure. At 
length one Philip of Acarnon desired 
time to prepare a potion, which he was 
sure would cure him; and while thie 
potion was preparing for him, Alexan- 
der received a letter from his most inti- 
mate confidant, Parmensis, informing 





Greeks, agreeably to their usual fickle- | 
ness, deserted from him, taking the ad-, 
‘vantage of his absence in Thrace and 


Iilyricum, where he began his military 
enterprizes. He hastened immediately 
to Greece, when the Athenians and 
other states returned to him at once; 
but the Thebans standing out, he direct- 
ed his arms against them, slew a prodi- 
gious number of them, and destroyed 
their city, sparing nothing but the house 
and the descendants of Pindar, out of 
respect to the memory of that poet. 
This happened in the second year of the 
third Olympiad, after this he retired 
from court to his mother Olympias, but 
was re-called; and when Phillip was 
assasinated, he punished his murderers ; 
and by his pradence end moderation 
gained the affections of hissubject. Hav- 
ing settled the affairs of Greece, and left 
Antipater, as his viceroy in Macedonia, 
he’ passed the Hellespont,in the third year 
of his reign, with an army of no more 
than 32,000 foot, and 4500 horse ; and 
with these forces, brave and veteran it 
is trac, he overtarned the Persian em- 
‘pire. His first battle was at the Grani- 
cus, a river of Phygia, in which the Per- 


him that this Acarnon was a traitor, and 
employed by Darius to poisor him, at 
the price of 1Q00 talents, and his sister 
in marfiage. The reader can well ima- 
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After besieging and taking Gaza, he went 
to Jerusalem, where he was received by 
the high priest, and, making many pre- 
sents to the Jews, sacrificed in their 
temple. He told Jadduas (the priest) 
that he had seen in Macedonia a god, in 
appearance exactly resembling him, 
who had exhorted him to this expedi- 
tion against the Persians, and given him 
the firmest assurance of success. Af- 
terwards entering Egypt, he went to the 
oracle of Jupiter Ammon, and upon his 
return, built the city of Alexandria. It 
was at this time, that he took it into his 
head to assume divinity, and to pretend 
himself the son of said Jupiter Ammon. 
Callisthenas, who refused to worship 
} him was cruelly put to death. Policy, 
however was at the bottom of this: it 
was impossible that any such belief 
should be rooted in his breast; but he 
found by experience, that this opruion 
inclined the barbarous nations to submit 
to him; and 
to pass for a god, and to admit (as he did) 
of divine adoration. 








.aerefore he was content 


His object now 


gine what must have been the feelings of|| was to overtake and attack Darius in an- 


this great man. Nevertheless the same 
greatness of soul, which accompanied 
him on all occasions, did not forsake bit 
here. He did not seem to his physi- 
cian under any apprehensions: but af- 
ter receiving the cup into his hands, de- 
livered the letter to Acarnon, and with 
his eyes fixed upon him, drank it off. 
The medicire at first acted so powerful- 
ly, as to deprive him of his senses, and 
then, without doubt, all concluded him 
poisoned: however, he came soon to 
himself, and, by a cure so speedy that it 
might almost be deemed miraculous, was 
restored to his army safe and sound. 
From Celicia he marched forwards to 
Pheenicia, which all surrendered to him 


other battle ; and this battle was fonght 
at Arabela, when victory was obiained 
by Alexander, which put an end t6 the 
Persian empire. Darius had offered 
his daughter in marriage and part of his 
dominions to Alexander, and Parmenio 
advised him to accept the terms, obser- 
ving at the same time “1 would if f 
were Alexander,”’—‘‘ and so would I 
(replied the conqueror) if | were Par- 
menio.”’—The same Parmenio counsel- 
jing the prince to take advantage of the 
night in attacking Darius—upon which 
the emperor indignantly replied, ‘* No, I 
would not steal a victory.” Darius 
owed his escape from Arabela to the 
swiftness of his horse; and while he 


except Tyre ; and it cost him a siege of|/ was collecting forces to renew the war, 


seven months to reduce that city. The 


vexation of Alexander, at being unsea-|| or of the Bactrians. 








was insiduously slain by Bessus, govern- 
Alexander wept at 


sonably detained by the obstinacy of the}| the fate of Darius, and afterwards pro- 
Tyrians, occasioned a mighty destruc-|| curing Bessus to be given up to him, 
tion and carnage; and the cruelty hej punished the inhuman wretch according 
exercised here is quite inexcusable,||to his deserts, From Arabela Alexan- 
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der pursued his conquests eastward ; 
and every thing fell into his hands, even 
to the Indies. Here he had some trou- 
ble with king Porus, whom, however, 
he subdued and took. Porus was a man 
of spirit, and his spirit was not destroyed 
even by hia defeat ; for when Alexander 
asked him how he would be treated, he 
answered very intrepidly, “ like a king,”’ 
which it is said, so pleased the conquer- 
or, that he ordered the greatest atten- 
tion to be paid to bim, and afterwards 
restored him to his kingdom. Having 
ranged over all the east, and made even 
the Indies provinces of his empire, he 
returned to Babylon, where he died in 
the month of April, in the thirty-second 
year of his age, some say by poison, 
others by intemperance—after a reign 
of twelve years and eight mooths, of 
brilliant and continued success. He was 
so uMiversally regretted, that Babylon 
was filled with tears and lamentations ; 
and the Medes and Macedonians declar- 
ed, that no one was able or worthy to 
succeed him. His victories and suc- 
cess increased his pride, and he gave 
himself up to pleasure and dissipation, 
He set on fire the town of Persepolis, in 
a fit of madness and intoxication. Yet 
among all his extravagancies, he was 
fond of candour and truth. He was 
brave often to rashness ; he frequently 
lamented that his father conqnered every 
thing, and left nim nothing to do; and 
exclaimed in all the pride of regal digni- 
ty, ‘Give me kings fur competitors and 
1 will enter the list at Olympia.”’ 


a ____ _ 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 
; THE NATURALIS®. 
No, #2. 
Nature's form! 
Whether in vast, majestic pomp array'd, 
Or drest for picasing wonder, or serene 
in beauty’s rosy 'sinile. AKENSIDE. 
Should we discuss the topics which 
engaged our attention in the last essays, 
to their full extent and in the diffuse 
manner they deserve, there would ne- 
ver be an end to the numbers of the 
Naturalist. We are obliged, therefore, 
to tear ourselves away from those allur- 
ing studies of the animal and vegetable 
departments, and offer a few more re- 
marks upon the general appearances of 
nature and her operations. 


Hdispleased with themselves and_ all 


‘| filled with demoniacal notions, cannot 
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There are two capital forms, under ||draws her ‘‘ spangled veil’ over the * 


which the works of creation usually ap- 
pear ;—the one beautiful and attractive, 
the other terrible and sublime. Though 
these two separate forms may seem at 
first, obviously distinct, yet Nature is in 
reality the same ; always beautiful, al- 
ways wonderful. It is ourselves that 
mark a difference: for the fear which 
oppresses our minds when her power is 
more than ordinarily exercised, and the 
knowledge of our littleness in compari- 
son with the majesty of her performan- 
ces, are what impress 1s with an idea of 
the terrible and sublime feature : whilst, 
every thing we cast our eyes on, unac- 
companied by any apprehension of dan- 
ger, and connected with a feeling of 
security and peace, and a consciousness 
of our celestial origin and dignity, looks 
elegant and charming. 

The appearances of objects depend 
greatly upon the state of the mind, To 
those under the influence of pleasing 
passions, the ruggedest hills, the black- 
est caves and grots, the loudest roaring 
waters, have a mild and agreeable as- 
pect: and so with the virtuous and reli- 
gious, who soar above the little affairs af 
this sublunary world, thé lightnings may 
flash around their unstartled ears, and 
the billows toss their bark upon the ra- 
ging seas; yet they survey the tempest 
undismayed, and calmly view the tumul- 
tuous storm on the ocean, rather as an 
exhibition of wonders, than a vortex of 
horrors, dangers and destruction. 

His hand the good man fastens on the skies, 


And bids earth roll, nor feels her idle whirl. 
YounG. 


People, on the other hand, who are 


around them, whose intellects, a long 
course of intemperance has confused and 


gions of land, instedd of admiring the 
silence of that calm hour, when 
meek-eye'’d Cynthia near 
Titames with streamy ray, the silver-mantled lawg. 
and instead of seeing with pleasure the 
meteors darting across the sky, and 
how the floor of heaven 
Is thick inlaid with patterns pf bright gold — 
they behold around them, ghastly phan. 
toms gliding through the darkness ang 
hear in each rustling leaf, sulphureoys 
ghosts whispering their knells. 

Indeed, with all of us, different situa. 
tions’ occasion different sensations,— 
When for example, we are exposed to 
ithe violence of a wintry storm, with our 
‘limbs shivering in the frost, how hateful 
is the icy sleet beating into our faces, 
and the snow adhering to our-apparel? 
But let us sit at the warm fire-side, and 
‘hear the storm rattling against the case- 
ment; each white flake, as it sinks gen- 
|tly to the ground, with its crystal forms 
|of pyramids, stars, arrows, and feathers, 
whilst the idea of comfort exists in our 
minds, looks extremely beautiful: and 
the. boisterous blast, whistling on the 
sides of the house, sounds as agreeable 
as the richest strains of distant music. 

To seek Nature in the form which, in 
the general acceptation, is called the 
most pleasing, few steps are necessary, 
@specially in the warm seasons of the 
year. 
the dusty streets of a town, and see with 
admiration, the fleecy clouds when a 
setting sun gives them shape and colour- 
igg, or an evening’s mogn slowly moves 
behind their umber hangings ; 





Where 'midst the changeful scenery ever new, 
Fancy a thousand wond'rous forms «escries 
More widely great than ever pencil drew; 
Rocks, torrents, gulfs, and shapes of giant size, 
Aad glitt’ring cliffs on cliffs and fiery ramparts 
rise. BEATTIE. 





contemplate any thing unusually grand 





But if we step into a boat, and witha 


and solemn, without disgust, or a trem-|gentle breeze glide along the flowery 
bling apprehension, which causes them|| banks of a bay or river, where trees 
to paint every feature in the most sickly|} brush above our sails, high precipices 
and hideous hues: when the. elements] rise stupendous pver our heads, and 
clash with egch other, and the angry||creeks, covers and promontories change 





earth threatens ruin to the inhabitants{lour devious course, our delight is then 
of its surface, a deadly paleness betrays undisguised, and the glee which bright- 
their affright ypon their countenances,|iens the smiles of every one upon such 
and with spme, no corner of their dwel-jlan expedition of health and pleasure, 


ling is too ubscure to conceal them from 


plainly proves the great beauty of the 


dreaded vengeance; or when night constantly altered landscape. Proceed- 


We may remain at our abodes in— 


ET 
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ing into the country at the latter end of 
Autumn, the woods will be found cloth- 
ed in a most remarkable variety of tints, 
brown, crimson, scarlet, yellow, orange, 
and all their intermediate shades : 

A crowded umbrage dusk and dun, 

Of every hue, from wan declining green, 

To sooty black. THOMPSON. 
This is another of the beautiful forms of 
Nature, all of which are innumerable, 
and are well known to those whose fan- 
cies are ever open to her impressions. 

Now for the terrible forms.—These 
too are innumerable, and are best known 


“to bold adventurers, who have exposed 


themselves in desarts, storms, earth- 
quakes, mountains, snows, wildernesses, 
subterraneous horrors and excavations 
inthe bowels of the earth. ® 

In countries that are long inhabited, 
the hand of cultivation has swept away 
most of the terrors of Nature; and 
where objects of wonder do remain, the 
roads, the adjacent habitations, the fields 
of waving corn, and even the nearness 
ot fellow creatures, expel much of their 
terrific looks. Hence European coun- 
tries possess few outward scenes so as- 
tonishingly wild as to excite fear, 
though men have there opened laby- 
rinths and vast chambers among the se- 
cret wonders under ground. But Ame- 
rica, amidst its woodland tracts, is full of 
the wildest spots imaginable, of broad 


chasms, of towering rocks, and bursting|}less race, who, either from choice or 
cataracts, many of which have never yet}jnecessity, have embraced a life of ce- 


heard the approach of human footsteps. 


Those primeval forests of ours, where |}of the matrimonial picture, draw unfa- 
lightnings and windfalls have shattered |] vourable inferences therefrom, and in- 
the mammoth pines and maples, tearing |{dulge in bitter sarcasms against the mar- 
them up by the roots and piling the de- riage state. They affect to rejoice in be- 
cayed trunks one above the other, for|ling free from what they term, the “‘shack- 
recesses to bears and wolves, wherejjles of matrimony,” whilst they are ever 
brambles and underbrush combine in al} boasting the pleasures and enjoyments of 
close impenetrable net-work ; and where || single blessedness.”” They seem to 
venomous insects buz around us, andi/have adopted the idea, which Shaks- 
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are rolling calmly upon the strand, is 
one of the most fearful sights that can 
be conceived, when a fierce hurricane 
drives the mountainous breakers on- 
ward, increasing larger and larger as! 
they approach, and sounding louder and 
louder till they crash with an over- 
whelming uproar, and toss at once sand, | 
foam and spray high into the air. 

It would be superfluous to adduce, as 
an instance of the sublime and terrible 
in Nature, that awful condition of chines: 
when 


——earth to its centre feels 
The Godhead’s power, and trembling at his touch, |; 
Through all its pillars and in every pore, 
Hurls to the ground with one convulsive heave, 
Precipitating domes, and towns and towers. 
The work of ages. PoRTEUS. 
But a cavern or a mine is more within 
the limits of our comprehension than an 
earthquake ; and as an elucidation of the 
present subject, we will endeavour to 
dercribe the celebrated Speedwell mine 
and cavern of Derbyshire, (England) in 
our ensuing number. 











From the Literary Ma yazine. 


OLD BACHELORS. 
Happy they '—the happiest of their kind! 
Whom gentle stars unite, and in one fate 
Their hearts, their fortunes, and their beings 
blend! THOMPSON. 


It is too much the custom of that use- 





libacy, to examine only the gloomy side 


and who still gaze with admiration upoi 
their fair forms as they flit before me i: 
the circling mazes of the dance, became 
a bachelor, it is unnecessary to detail. 
Let it suffice that I am a bachelor, and 
that I most sincerely lament the circum- 
stances that made me one. Whilst i 
have felt, yea, most sensibly felt, the 
miseries of such a state, | have not been 
an inattentive observer of its effects 
upon others of the same class. I have 
marked their feelings and observed their 
conduct, and, notwithstanding their ap- 
parent gaiety and happiness in public, I 
have ever found them gloomy victims of 
discontent, when retired from the 
world. 

On the contrary, my intercourse with 
mankind, and my acquaintance in many 
families, have not only taught me to re- 
gard with high veneration the m-sriage 
state, but also have convinced me that 
no situation in this world, no pleasure 
this fleeting and transitory existence 
affords, can equal that condition where 
domestic happiness reigns, where two 
kindred souls are united in ‘* Hywmen’s 
chains.” I frequently exclaim with 
Langhérne, 


** Oh bliss beyond what lonely life can know, 

The soul-felt sympathy of joy and woe! 

That magic charm which makes e'en sorrow 
dear, 

And turns to pleasure the partaker’s tear !” 


Nature points out the union of the sexes, 
and the ordinances of God command it. 
In the Garden of Eden, Adam was com- 
manded to take Eve to wife, because * it 
was not good for man to be al@ne.”’ 


“ Fis soul was sad, fair Eden was a wild 
And wan, the herinit sighed, ’till woman smi!d.” 


If it was not good for man to be alone 
in the beginning of the world, when he 
was surrounded by all the charms of Pa- 











hang by their webs on every bough : andj} peare, the master spirit of his age, has 
poisonous snakes uncoil beneath our||put into the mouth of one of his charac- 
sinking feet, and rattle off with their|/ters, that wedlock is 


eyes sparkling fury ; these are them- 
selves, without the addition of blasted 
cliffs, mountains, morasses or yawning 


“ but a hell, 
An age of discord aud continual strife.” 
“I am a bachelor myself, Mr. Editor, 





crevices, sufficiently terrible to prevent |}and my head is whitened by the snow of, 
eur frequenting them with any degree ||many winters, which, I may truly say, I 


of ease and satisfaction. 


have passed in cheerless solitude. How 


The sea-shore, upon which we look|i[, who entertain the most profoupd re- 
with such complacency, when the waves spect for ‘‘ Heayen’s best gift to map,” 


— 


radise, it cannot be so now, when the 
cares and yexations of life are greatly in- 
creased by the introduction of sin into 
the world. Every bachelor who is can- 
did like myself, will readily assent to 
this proposition, and acknowledge its 
truth. Celibacy too often sours the 
temper, makes man peevish, fretful, and 
discontented, corrupts and destroys the 
good dispositions of his nuture, and too 
often, alas ! leads him into habits of vice, 
and the haunts of riot and dissipation. 









In ancient times celibicy was not as 
highly esteemed as at present, but was 
attended with many political inconve- 
niences. The Romans would not ad- 
winister an oath to, or receive as a wit- 
ness, any person who was not married. 
Julius Caesar, when he swayed the 
sceptre, bestowed favours only on the 
fathers of families, and Augustus inflic- 
ted punishments on the unmarried. In 
Sparta, where a primeval simplicity of 
manners prevailed, a bachelor was re- 
garded as entirely useless, andaburthen 
on the state, and the severe laws of Ly- 
curgus, humbled and otherwise punish- 
ed single men. In this free and enlight- 
ened country, bachelors labour under no 
political inconveniences or restrictions, 
bat are free to rove whither they list 

without incurring any penalty, not even 
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om of a virtuous family, that true enjoy- 
ment is to be found. 

Come then with me, ye bachelors! 
Ye selfish votaries of celibacy! come 
and enter the mansion of conjugal hap- 
piness, where domestic bliss sits enthron- 
ed where female virtue gives life and 
animation to the social board, and cheer- 
ful fireside. There shall thou contem- 
plate those enjoyments thy unsocial state 
can neverrealize ! ‘here shalt thou be- 
hold the husband hang with delight over 
an affectionate wife, whose countenance 
is illumined by pure and unmixed joy, 
and who makes her husband’s happiness 
the criterion by which her own feelings 
are regulated. There thou shait be-|' 
hold how, with parental pride they con- 
template the growing promise of their 
children, and teach their ‘‘ young ideas 





the eontempt of the fair. Now, Mr. 
Editor, 1 am decidedly of opinion, that 
the legislatures of the different states 
should pass laws, which would compel 
them to marriage. ‘Ihe interests of the 
country would be promoted by increas- 
ing the number of its defenders, and the 
happiness of the fair erhanced by fura- 
ishing them with protectors. 


No man who will soberly reflect upon 
the state of society, can tail to admit 






how toshoot.”” Then shalt thou regret 
that thy days have been passed in acheer- |, 
less state of celibacy, a state unnatural | 
to man, and in drrect violation of that}! 
scripture which saith, ‘it is not good 
for man to be alone.”” Come, ye bache- 
lors, take advice froma repentant broth- || 
er of your order, and (if ye can) take |! 
unto yourselves wives, become ‘useful 





you some memento, that ye have not} 





that marriage greatly contributes to our 
happiness; Woman is made with more 
soft and tender dispositions than man 
she is designed by nature to be his com- 
panion, to share hisjoys and his sorrows, 
and to remove those asperities which 
often beset his path, and obstruct his 
way ; to @elieve his cares when the busi- 
_ness and vexations of the world harass 
and perplex him. He who can, after 
the business of the day is past, return 
to his family and hold ‘‘ sweet converse” 
with the wife of his bosom, is, in my 
opinion, as happy as is attainable in this 
sinful world. Where does the bachelor 
seek relief from care? where does he 
find real enjoyment? Seek him in his of- 
fice, hia shop, or his counting room, 
and all is dark, dreary, ani comforiless. 
The gaming table, if he goes thither, 
only adds to his vexations ; the paths of 
illicit love affords no consolation in th 
hour of distress and sorrow, they rathér 
plant*additional thorns in his way. It is 
only in the society of a wife, in the bos- 





















lived in vain. 





FALSE FRIENDSHIP —A Fragment. 

** My dear friend, you are heartily 
welcome to town (said a spruce dressed 
citizen, as he helped his country friend 
to alight from the stage ;) pray come 
home with me ; Lgxpect you will make 
my house your own while you stay in 
town ; there is nothing in my power 
[ will not do to make it agreeable to you. 
I have depended upon your compaoy— 
my whole house is at your service.”’ 

This over acted complaisance made 
me suspect his sincerity, or that he had 
some sinister point in view ; so putting 
my ring on my finger I followed him 
home. 

‘1 am greatly obliged to you (said 
the country gentleman, as he sat down 


have lost the estate I have been so long 
at law about for want of sufficient evi- 


members of society, and leave behind} 





i shall not have more then twe bun. 


purchase an annuity ; therefore I shal 
make your house my home till [ can seg. 
tle my affairs. ’ 


It may be some time before you cap 
setile your business to your satisfaction, 
replied the citizen, his features contract. 
ing into cold civility ; and I expect q 
gentleman to take my first floor in about 
a week ; 1 am very sorry | cannot a- 
‘commodate you longer. 

My dear Mr. Woollet, cries the wije 
hastily entering, | am vastly glad to see 
|you. 





| Mr. .Woollet has lost his law-suit, my 
dear, said the husband. 

| The swile of welcome was instantly 

ichanged into a look of a amazement ;— 

‘she had advanced to give him, her hand, 
but on his attempting to salute her, she 
withdrew her cheek, exclaiming I am 
sorry for his disappointment ; and began 
to make the tea. 

He drank two dishes of tea, and then 
asked his friend to lend him two guineas. 
He had it notin the house. Trade was 
‘very precarious— again Mentioned ‘his 

expected lodger, and recommended a 

|mean room to his friend, at half acrowa 
per week, io an obscure Jane in the 

‘city. . 

Oh! self-interest! how dost thou 
ideaden every virtue, lead to hypociisy 
land vice, and make ns what we should 
ibe ashamed to own—mean, avaricious, 
and unfeeling. Would | change the feel- 
‘ing heart for all the interested views 
jthis world affords? Oh, no! Give me 
sensibility to feel another’s woe, and I 
shall then feel as | ought my own bap- 
piness. 

It is vexatious, said Mr. Woollet, a 
he arose from breakfast, that I cannot 
stay here, as I have no ready money to 
procure a lodging. No answer was 
made. 

Can’t I have a room on your second 
floor Mr. Saveall? 

Really, sir they are all occupied. 

Ido not know what to do; 1! must 








to the breakfast table ;) the invitation||beg you to lend me half a guinea till 


}you have given me is very acceptable ; | ||next week. 


I cannot, upon my word, sir. 
Mr. Woollet, summoned up alook of 


dence; and when I have paid the costs} expressive contempt, and fixing bis eye* 


dred pounds left, with which I meanto | 
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on his false friend, cried—he who can} 
refuse half a guinea to my necessities, 
shall never share in my prosperity.— 
Know, selfish man, I have gained my 
case, and am at this moment master of 
two thousand pounds per annum. Then 
turning from them, hastily left the 
house. 

1 stood for a moment to view their 
confusion ; they spoke not a word, but 
giving each other the keenest looks of 
reproach, separated in sullen silence: 


| A PT 








MOHAMMEDAN HISTORY OF THE CREA- 


TION AND FALL OF MAN. 


The Mohammedans believe that the 
world was inhabited before the creation 
of man by the genii, and that God hav- 
ing ordered them to prostrate themselves 
before Adam, and acknowledge him 
their superior, the Peris, or good genit 
obeyed, whilst the bad gent, or Divei, 
at the head of whom was Ebdlis (the 
devil) rebelled in consequence of which 
they were driven from paradise, and 
have ever since continued the enemies 
of the humanrace, They say that God, | 
when he resolved to create Adam, sent 
the angel Gabriel to the earth te bring 
seven handfuls of the different strata of 
which the terrestrial globe was compos- 
ed, against which the earth remonstra- 
ted, under the apprehension that the 
creature for the formation of whom she 
was to furnish materials would rebel, 
and draw on her the wrath of God : Ga- 
briel, moved with compassion carried 
her remonstrance to heaven. Michael 
was then sent, and after him Asrafel, 
who both returning with reports of the 
earth’s reluctancy, the Supreme Being, 
displeased at her obstinacy, dispatched 
Azrael, who seized by force the seven 
handfuls of her mass, and bore them to 
heaven: in consequence of which Az- 
rael, who, in the execution of this of- 
fice, had displayed the stern unfeeling- 
ness of his nature, had the charge con- 
signed tohim of separating the souls 
from the bodies of this new creation, 
and thence received the appellation of 
the angel of death. From the different 
colours and qualities of the earths made 
use of in the creation of man arise, say 





Eblis, they add, being full of resent- 
ment against this new creature, associated 
himself with the serpent and the peacock, 
who, after variousarts, having at length 
prevailed upon Adam and Eve to eat of| 
the forbidden fruit, the glorious robes 
with which they had been clothed im- 
mediately dropped off, when struck with 
shame and surprise, they hid themselves 
among some fig-trees, where they did 
not long remain before they heard the 
awiul voice of God prononcing their 
banishment from paradise. They were 
all in consequence thrown headlong to 
the earth ; Adam fell upon a mountain 
in the island of Sereadib or Ceylon (now 
called Pico of Adam) ; Eve at Gidda, on 
the Red Sea; Eblis at Missan, near 
Bissora; Hindostan received the pea- 
cock, and Ispahan the serpent. Adam, 
after suffering much ns a punishment for 
disobedience, was at length permitted to 
meet Eve on Mount Arafat, from whence 
he conducted her to Sereadib, where 
they passed the remainder of their lives. 

The moral of this verse seems to 
recommend a cheerful enjoyment of the’ 
present hour, without indulging too great | 
curiosity, or giving way to melancholy, | 
vy thinking too despairingly on the time 
to come; for Adam not contented with 
the delights of paradise, but wishing to 
pry into futurity, was suddenly punished 
for his presumptuous folly, and banished 
for ever from those mansions of bliss. 
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MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE RUSSIAN 
PEASANTS. 

The Russian peasants are temperate 
in eating, but not in drinking; they are 
extremely fond of strong liquors, and 
often get intoxicated, and especially on 
their festivals. They think they would 
not shew their respect for their saints, 
did they not honour them by getting 
drunk ; and they have a word to express 
the state in which one finds one’s self 
nextday. They call this state, between 
health and sickness, spoklemelie; the 
women are addicted to drinking as well 
as the men. They cannot be accused of 
laziness ; but they consider labour as a 
necessary evil, and never execute any 
piece of work thoroughly, contenting 
themselves with finishing it in a very im- 











the Mohammedans, the different colours | 
aad temperaments of his posterity. 
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of tilling it. They are fond of keeping 
their persons neat ; however dirty their 
upper garments may be, their shirts are 
always clean.—They have warm or vap- 
orated baths, into which the men and 
women, boys and girls, without distinc- 
tion, plunge themselves two or three 
times a week. An order has has lately 
been made, forbidding different sexes 
to mix together promiscuously in these 
baths ; but this order is very little ob- 
served. 

They marry when very young, and 
ofien at the command of their masters. 
Paternal authority among them is very 
great, and it continues during the lives 
of their children ; a father may give a 
blow with a stick to his son, of whatever 
age or condition he may be. We are 
told that an old peasant having gone to 
visit his son, who had made a fortune in 
the army, and who enjoyed a considera- 
ble rank, the latter was so proud of his 
promotion, that he ordered his domes- 
tics to send the old man about his busi- 
ness. The father, however, having 
found means to enter the house wher 
none of the servants were in the way, 
took a large cudgel and gave his son a 
sound beating ; nor did the son, so pow- 
erful was pareutal authority, dare to de- 
fend himself, or call out for assistance. 

The people in Russia are very hospi- 
table. A Russian peasant, when on a 
journey, enters whatever house he 
chooses, makes the sign of the cross be- 
fore au image, salutes the company, and 
lays down his knapsack without any ce- 
remony. If he finds the family at table, 
he says, bread and salt, eal the 
master of the house repliesy*eat my 
bread, and the stranger immediately pla- 
ces himself among the company. If he 
happens to arrive when the people are 
not at meals, he sits down among the 
rest, without any formality at the proper 
time. Ifit be in the evening, he sleeps 
in the hut, and the next morning departs 
very early without saying a word ; if the 
family are up, he says, I thank you for 
bread afd salt. A stranger who is tra- 
velling, meets with almost the same hos- 
pitality, if he carfve satisfied with the 
usual fare of these peasants ; if he can- 
not, he must pay the full price for eve- 
ry thing extraordinary ; he pays also for 
the hay which his horses have eat ; but 








perfect manner ; for this reason, there- 
fore, they scratch up the ground, instead” 





the price is always moderate. 
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EXTRAORDINARY INSTANCE OF BEROISM. 

From M. de Pages’ Travels round the world. 

I should have found it difficult to give 
credit, had it not happened at this place, 
the evening before my arrival ; and if,’ 
besides the public notoriety of the fact, 
I had not been an eye-witness of those, 
vehement emotions of sympathy, bledd-, 
ed with admiration, which it had justly 
excited in the mind of every individual 
at the Cape. 

A violent gale of wind setting in from 
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dragged her anchors, was forced upon 
the rocks and bulged; and while the 
greater part of the crew fell an immedi-. 
ate sacrifice to the waves, the remainder. 
were seen from the shore struggling for’ 
their lives by clinging to different pieces 
of the wreck. The sea ran dreadfully 
high, and broke over the sailors with: 
such amazing fury, that no boat what- 
ever would ventere off to their assis- 
tance, Meanwhile a planter, considera-| 
bly advanced in life, bad come from his! 
farm to be a spectator of the shipwreck | 
his heart was melted at the sight of the’ 
unhappy seamen ; but knowing the bold, 
and enterprizing spirit of his horse, and} 
his particular excellence as a swimmer, 
he instantly determined to make a des- 
perate effort for their deliverance. He’ 
alighted and blew a little brandy into: 
his horse’s nostrils, when again seating 
himself firm in his saddle, he instantly’ 





i rushed into the midst of the breakers. 
i] At first gpeeeryere ; but it was not 
long be they floated on the surface, 


and swam to the wreck; when taking 
With him two men, each of whom held 
by one of his boots, he brought them 
safe to shore. This perilous experi- 
ment he repeated no seldomer than 
seven times, and saved fourteen lives to 
the public ; but on his return the eighth 
time, his horse being much fatigued, and 
meeting a most formidable wave, he Jost 
his balance, and was overwheliffed. in a 
moment. The horse swam safe to land, 
but His gallant rider, alag, was no more. 

We cannot but lament that M. de Pa- 
ges has omitted to insert the name of 
the person who performed this astonish- 
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north north-west, a vessel in the road } 


‘his wife bad but one arm. 


| by accidentally falling into a deep pit in 








ing act of heroism. How few have me- 
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rited so well as this man the inscription, 
viro immortali | 
eae 
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: THE ODD FAMILY. 
In the reign of King William the 
Third, there resided at Ipswich a oad 
ly, which from the number of pecaliar- |} 
ities belonging to it, was distinguished 
by the name of the odd family. Every 
event remarkably good or bad happened | 
to this family on an odd day of the month, 
and every member had something odd in 
his or her pergon, manner, and behav- 
iour—the very letters in their christian 
names always happened to be an odd 
number. The’husband’s name was Peter 
and his wife’s Rabah; they had seven 
children, all boys, viz : Solomon, Roger, 
James, Matthew, Jonas, David, and 
Ezekiel. The husband had but one leg. 
Solomon was 
born blind of the left eye, and Roger, 
lost his sight by accident. James had 
his left ear bit off by a bey in a quarrel, 
and Matthew was born with only three 
fingers on his right hand. . Jonas had a 
stump foot, and David was humpbacked. 
All these except David, wére remark- 
ably short, while Ezekiel was six feet 
one inch high at the age of 19. The 
stampfooted Jonas, and the humpbacked 
David got wives of fortune, but no girls 
in the borough woald listen to the ad- 
dresses of their brothers. The husband’s 
hair was as black as jet, and the wife’s 
remarkably white, yet the children’s 
hair was red. The husband was killed 


the year 1701 ; and his wife refusing all 
kind of sustenance, died five days after 
him. In the year 1703, Ezekiel enlist- 
ed as a grenadier, and although he was 
afterwards wounded in 23 places he re-} 
covered. Roger, James, Matthew, Jonas 
and David, it appears by thé Church 
Register, died in different places, and 
were buried on the same day, in the} 
year 1714; and Solomon and Ezekiel} 
were drowned together, in crossing the} 
Thames, in the year 1713. 


| 








MILITARY ‘ANECDOTE. 

During the revolutionary war in Ame- | 
rica, when drafts were made from the| 
militia to recruit the continental army, a 
certain captain gave liberty to the men, 
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tthe reason, he said, ‘ Come, come, let it 
go round, it will come to my father by 
jend by, for I dare not strike him my- 


moment, and then vanishes. 
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who were drafted from his company, {9} 
make their objections, if they had any 
against going into the service. Accord. | 
ingly, one of them who had an impedi.b 
ment in his speech, came up to the cay.) 
tain and made his bow. ** What is youp| 
objection 2” said the captain. * | ca. 
ant go,’"—answers the man, ‘ because 
[*st-st-stutter.’’ ‘* Stutter,”’ Says the & 
captain, ** you don’t go there to talk, 
but to fight.” ** Ay, but they'll p-p.py | 
me upon g-g-guard, and a man may gy 
ha-ha-half a mile before If can say wh. | 
wh-who goes there 2’. ** Oh that is no | 
objection, for they will place some other | 
sentry with you, and he can challenge, | 
if you can fire.” ‘* Well b-b-but | may 
be ta-ta.taken, and run through the b-b. 
body, before | can cry qu-qu-quarter.” 
This last plea prevailed, and the cap. 
tain out of humanity (/aughing heartily.) 
dismissed him. 
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ANECDOTE OF MR. FOOTE. 


The late Mr. Foote used frequently 
to pass much of his time at the seat of | 
Sir Francis Blake Delaval. During one 
of his visits he happened to be looking © 
atsome pigs belonging to Sir Francis, | 
which had a few minutes before been | 
served with their morning’s meal, and | 
perceived a silver spoon thrown among | 
their victuals, the grunting community | 
making more than common noise, caused — 
one of the maids to go and endeavour to 
silence them, and not observing Mr. | 
Foote, she cried ina pet, *‘ Deuce take | 
the pigs, whata riot they make.”’ ‘ Well 
they may, you jade,’ replied Foote, 
‘‘“when they have got but one silver 
spoon, among them all.” 





A citizen invited some of his neigh- 


his father gave him a box on the eat. 
The son having recovered himself, gave 
the next man a good box. Being asked 





self.’ 
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Beauty is transient; it dazzles for 2 
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POETRY. 





ODE TO JOY. : 

Addressed by the Carriers of the Lapigs’ LITE 

RARY CABINET, fo their patrons, January 

Ist. 1822. 

Ye Farr! for whom our various lore, 

Thro’ the long year we pleas’d, explore ; 

Nor ask, for all our care aud toil, 

A richer meed than your sweet smile. 

Ye fair! to whom (blest lot!) ’tis given, 

To make this earth resemble heaven; 

Whose voice is fame—whose frown is death, 

Whose fingers bind the holiest wreath 

That bids the truest bard aspire, 

And strike to highest themes his lyre! 

All !—ali to grateful mem’ry dear, 

We wish « bountiful New Year! 


No tricks of state, our song engage,— 
For o’er our unassuming page, 
The timid muses smile : 
And pleasure claims the gay hymn now, 
As joy with rose-encircled brow 
Goes dancing by tke while; 
Her’s are the blissful thrills that play 
Round purest hearts, and prompt the lay 
In blushing beaug’s praise: 
When prizing only mental wealth, 
Led by content -adorn'd by health, [ways. 
She joins domestic love with all her winning 


For tho’ decay'd the flowers of spring, 
Tho’ nature's choir, on rapid wing 
To distant climes hath gone. 
The richer, lovlicr charms of mind, 
By feeling’s gentle grace refin’d ; 
Survive amid creation’s gloom, 
Or shine amid its summer bloom, , 
Unrivall’d and alone! 


Long may Columbia's peerless fair, 

Sweet smiling, weave their chaplets where 
Their court the muses bold! 

And brightly shall the bappy hours, 

Fiit o’er their heart-selected flowers. 

New raptures their mild eyes adorn, 

As freshly each succeeding morn, 
Fair wisdom’s buds unfold. 


Oh! ne’er may care, with entrance rude, 
The scenes of hope destroy ; 

But each ingenuous cheek reflect 
The heavenly light of joy / 

Beside the dear domestic hearth, 
‘Then beauty still shall sway, 

While converse sweet, and soul-felt mirth, 
Speed on the cloudless day! 


There round each brow in sleep reclin’d, 
Meek peace, her loviiest braid shall bind, 
And radiant near the while, 
Thou fair hair’d Voy ! shall fond attend— 
- Each tendril guide—each floweret bend, 
And warmly o'er them smile! 


Beside the slumb’rer thou dost stand, 
To bid the thornless wreath expand 
That holds the sweets of life. 





He wakes—and, in his prattling boy, , 














Behold thy portraiture, O Joy! 
Reflected from his wife! 


Tis morn! perchance in fragrant May ? 
He hails thee Joy! on ev'ry spray, 
Light dancing ig the breeze: 
Glad marks thee ri-ing fram the flower,, 
Deck'd with the gems that nightly shower, 
To play beneath the trees! 


In spring—at balmy eventide, 

Where streams, in eddying wildness, glide 
Beneath the silvery moon ; 

Oft checquering, dazzling o’er the wave, 

He sees thee—hears thy cheerful stave, 
’Till Nights cool silent noon. 


In Summer—still thy fairy tread 

He lists—thy lips of cherry red 
Breathe on his calm repose : 

He answers oft thy merry horn— 

Beholds thee brush the ripening corn, 
Or speak the transient ruse. 


In Autumn—'neath the wanton vine, 

Where cluster’d Grapes inspifing shine, 
He marks thee pencilling roam : 

Exults in innocence of soul, 

That thou wilt share his tribute bowl 
At cheerful Harvest Home ! 


In Wiater—when the snow-clad plains, 
The rivers bound in polish’d chains 
Make Natare’s self retire ; 
The Man too happy for despair 
Feels proud that thou his board wilt share, 
And wari thee by his fire! 


At New Year Eve—when Care is still, 
Tho’ howls the tempest o’er the bill,— 
To gild the fleeting hours, 
Amid the fire-side ring thou’rt seen— 
Oh! then thy wreaths are brightest grecn, 
Tho’ wither'd are their flowers ! 


Aad then the man whoin Heav'n hath bless’d 
With mild content—with peace and rest, 
Will join his children’s sport, 
Obey thy whisperings—love to smile— 
And love the moments to beguile, 
By ministring at thy court. 


White thou dost with complying grace, 

Light up each eye—imprint each face, 
Dost teach to dance and sing. 

He curious sees thee on the plain— 

Oh then, to laugh aryl leer again, 
Thou'rt leading bashful Spring! 


Spring treads—the streamlet finds its course, 
Translucent, bright, with lively force, 
Wild, prattling thro’ the mead 
It wauders—while the feather’d throng 
Returning, wistful, raise the song— 
Thou nimble-footed Joy! the measure gay 
dost lead! 


Now see the Lover anxious stand, 
When lo! from some far distant strand, 
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a 
The deepened bark appears! 
Thou sprightly Joy! did breathe the gale, 
Dost hopeful furl the shadowing sail, 
‘And home claims all thy tears. ~ 


Joy ! ever-cheerful Joy ! 
To smile is thy employ, 
This day thy smile appears, 
Undimm'd by glisteuing tears. 
Thou foe to sadness— Heaven's best treasure, 
Tarn here thy bright earaptur'd eye ! 
Cheat to gladness—charm to pleasure, 
Smoothe pale sorrow'’s brow—and laugh 
away each sigh ! 
Oh! come with singing, sport and dancing, 
Thy blushing cheek, like purple morn— 
Rapture bringing —still advancing, 
Conteutment's altar to adorn ! 


Haste! haste this ushering morn, in beauty 
Woos thee to the revelling hall: 
Dispense thy bliss to all—our duty 
Bids us love, aad grateful, call 
On heaven, that Time's dull foot may fal! 
Lightly.as thine heart-cheering Joy ! 
Thro’ the succeeding year. 
That like thine own may beam each eye—- 
No cheek display a tear! 
THE CARRIER 
January ist, 1822. 


—, 
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TO CATHARINE. 

The dew that hangs on yonder leaf, 
Is not more pure than she; 

The sun that rolls its flaming course, 
From falsehood's not less free. 

The smile that lights her virgin cheek, 
Refiects bat nature's glow ; 

And Catharine’s visual arrows steal, 
The power of love, to show. 


The morning may forget to break, 
And gloom pervade the sky ; 
The planets may their twinkling cease 
Aud from their orbits fly. ! 
But on her form of purest truth, 
His heart shall ever dwell, 
And catch delight from ev'ry note, 
Her dulcet voice shall swell. 


Old ocean shall escape its bounds, 
And inundate the world ; 
And nature’s brightest work shall be 
To desolation hurl’d : . 
But, lasting thro’ the shock of time, 
Our heacts shall love conjoin ; 
And Catharine I'll be thine thro’ life, 
And thou'lt be ever mine ! 
CHINCHILLI. 


== 
LOVE. 


Let no one say that there is need 
“of time for Love to grow, 
” Ob, no! the love that kills, indeed, 
Despatches at a blow. 
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FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. 


PATRIOTIC SONG. 
Air—* Hail to the Chief.” 
Hail to the day, when ardours dying ember 
Kindled anew in spite of despot's arm ; 
Palsey the brain that would plot to dismember 
A union go firm, and a friendship so warm! 
Bless’d be the’hand, that first stretch’d o’er the 


ocean, 
Bless'd be the bark that cleav'd the stormy 
wave, 
Blese'd be our sires, who scorn’d its stubborn 
metion, 
Zealously jauuting ‘tween fame and the grave: 
Then let the zones of heav'n, 


By Freedom's song be riv’n. 

Pride of the world! —Columbia great and free! 
Curs'd be the punic knave, 
Who'd be a tyrant's slave! 

Gall'd by his shame—the chains of slavery! 


Awful, yet bright, was the day when Freedom 


While be bawl’d out to Moses, holding out his 


“ You mistake, for all these are new suis, my 
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blue bag, 


old fag.” 
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NEW-YORK, 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 5, 1822. 





Another year has gone!—Departed from us 
on Monday evening last, THE YEAR EIGHTEEN 
HUNDRED AND TWENTY-ONE It is the cus- 
tom on the exit of great characters from the stage 
of action, to record the wonders which have 
been performed. The years which mother Time 
regularly presents to us, have all more or less left 
in their chronological history, events long to be 
remembered. The last year has consigned to 
the tomb, and brought into existence vast oum- 
bers of human beings; bas been a source of joy 
and of sorrow to many; has elevated some to 
lofty stations, and precipitated others from 





vaunted ‘ 
O'er fawning Thraldom, tow'ring tm her ire! 
Oh! it was then, that the few who stood un- 
daunted, 

Swore by their swords to be free or expire! 
Many a veteran,—uoshrinking,—old to bravery, 
Many a youth gave his life blood to be free, 

Many a churl burst the shackles of slavery, 
And rallied rovad the fane of Liberty ! 
Then raise the blithful strain, 
_Till our valties ring again, 
Pride of the world!—Columbia great and free! 
Let nations quake with fear, 
Liberty is planted here! 
Firm in our hearts, unstain’d by slavery! 


Where is the dastard, that would not shield his 
nation? 
Shame strike him low!—and foul guilt mark 
his grave! 
Freedom's our standard, our brightest constella- 
tion! 
Truth is the crest awarding Heaven gave! 
Spirit of Glory, Ob! descend in thy splendour, 
See! what 3 nation bas sprung from thy zone, 
Come in thy halo,—bright, ireful,—yet tender! 
Dim is our star ’till thou call’st it thine own! 
Bar not thy sinewed arm, 
_ Veil not thy Gery form. 
Beam on Columbia, the land of the brave; 
Write on the starry sky, 
| Columbia” and “ Liberty,” 
Mur flag is our shroud, and oor soil is our grave. 
HAROLD. 
— 


EPIGRAM. 


high places, and doomed them to perpetual ob- 
security. Napoleon, tbe terror of Europe, has 
sunk under her reign, to the bosom of the 
tomb. George the fourth, has received the roy- 
al diadem, and been placed ameng the kings of | 
the earth: while his consort was called to ie | 
long home--iumberless are the d:eds of her | 
career. But who can tell what Eighteen hund-| 
dred and twenty-two will perform. Thousands, | 
who with joyful acclamations hailed the birth of | 
this new born year, may, ere another takes its'| 
place, also depart from us. The resistless arm | 
of Time spares neither age nor sex—all, all wust | 
yield. With a slow and steady aim she is des. | 
tined to move her regular course during the | 








wasting ages, nor ceases anti] that great day, | 
when amidst * the wreck of matter and the crush 
of worlds,” the mandate of Heaven proclaims, 
TIME 18 NO MORE. 


-—————_ 


COMMUNICATION. 


Messrs. Editors,—Being a real lover ef po- 
lemical discussions, 1 cannot refrain from ex- 
pressing, though the medium of your paper, my | 
sincere regret on witnessing a few evenings | 
since, the conduct of some young gentlemen 
who attended the American Forum. It is a 
subject of lamentation, that due order and deeo- 
rum cannot be paid by certain individuals, who, 
on some occasions, appear so bent upon mis- 
chief and disturbance. I like to see a laudable 
ambition among the young eu who take a part 
in these discussions, but aw really ashamed, that 
the members of one Forum, should so far divest 
themselves of that good mauners which has here. 





THE LAWYER AND THE JEw. 
Counsellor Gabble was passing one day, 
Lincoln’s-inn-court. as it fell in his way, 

And having ’s professional bagin bis hand, 
He thus was address'd by a Jew from the Strand. 


_ “Vat have you got dere? a lot of old closhe’” 


Which wade the proud barrister turo up his 
nose ; 





tofore bore so conspicuous a part in their cha- 
racters, as to condescend to gratify private ani- 
mosities, or persona! feelings against members 
of another, by making disturbance during the 
hours of the meeting. thereby preventing those 
that wish to hear, from understanding what the 
speaker says. £ bad prowsed oyself much 


tl 


ed; and | cannot but think that the Young gep, 
tlemen will in future behave with more Propriety 
Forums, certainly deserve the patronage of 1,0 
public, and will no doubt continue to be Dumer. 
ously attended, as long as due respect is shown p* 
and good order preserved. With a sincere wish 


rupted, | remain yours, 


F 


that in future the speakers may not be inte) 


A FRIEND TO BOTH Forums 
— 
TO CORRESPON DENTS. 
«"« Several favours have been receive. © 
“ Orlando,” “ Leon alias CeLens,” and sen, | 
ral others will meet with due attention. 








MARRIED, 


Last evening, Mr. James Cushing, of Boston, e 
to Miss Fame King, of this city. 4 
On Sunday evening last, by the Rev. ¥, 
Kuypers, Mr. Samuel J. Lowe, of England, ) | 
Miss Roxanna Louisa Lowder, of this city, 
On Thursday evening, by the Rev. Willig 
Ware, Col. Walker Humphrey, to Miss Olin 
B. Maurand, both of Providence, R I. 
Oa Monday evening last, by the Rev Mr Ip 
bach, Mr James Seymcar, to Miss Jane Day, 
both of this city 

In Brooklyn, on Monday evening, by the Res 
S. S. Woodbull, Me Theophilus L. Houghto, 
to Mrs Anv Applegate, al) of that village. 

At Albany, on the 23d ult. Mr. Bethuel 
Washburn Lansing, printer, aged 17, to Mis 
Susan Ann Hickson, aged 16. 
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DIED, 
Suddenly, on the 25th ult. Mr. Benjamin Su | 
livan, in the 28th year of bis age. 
On Thursday evening, the 27th ult. Mr Ab § 
thony Smith, aged 68 years. 
At Rochester, (N.Y.) Capt. Wm. Brittin, aged | 
about 52, formerly superintendent of the stale 5 
prison at Auburr. if 
At Poughkeepsie,.on the 21st ult. Col. Jame 5 
Tallmadge, aged 78, a soldier of the revolution 
ry war. 
| 
TO PRINTERS. 
For sale, at this office, a small font of second 
hand brevier type, containing from 150 to 200 F 
ibs.; It will besold low for cash. 
Dec 15 NATH. SMITH & Co & 
































(<p Subscriptions for the Cabinet, r F 
ceived at the publicher’s officcs No. 15 Cedar- q 
street, and No 30 William-st. directly oppo F 
the Post-Otfiee. 





 remene RE ET 
PRINTED AND PUBLISHED 


BY NATHANIEL SMITH & CO. F 
At No. 15 Cedar-street, and 30 W illiam-stred & 
directly opposite the Post-Office ; to whom 
communications (post paid) may be 
addressed . 

















gratification this season, in attending these pla- 


¢es, and sincerely hope { may uot be disappoint. 


Terms, 4 dolls. per year —Country subscribers 
to pay in adevuce. 

















